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ABSTRACT * \ 

" * ' A'review of the .published empirical 14terature on 
fa^ailie^/in the several areas of concentrated Mexican ^ner^can 
sett^paent (priaarily Calif ornia^ Arizona^ Colorado, Mew.ilexico, 
Texas, and ^various cities in the Midwest) ^ i$ presented in this paper. 
Objective is to provide a frame ofc reference on the sociology of 
Hexican American if akilies. Tariations LfL family behavi^or {ippear to be 
/linked to such f^tors"^ as socioeconomic status, nativity, age and ^ 
^generation; speci fic plaice- of residence, and language use pattprns. 
Therefore, this ^yathe^is is Npon^erned With family varitince "per se" 
t)y considering a number of relevant factors (i.e., age, occupational 
status, edqcational attainment, j^iid community of residence) . Studies 
dealing-with the foliowing topicl are cited: 1) the extended, fanily; 
2) family roles; 3) dating iCnd courtship; 4) ritual kinship 
relations; and 5) int,ermarriage4 * The paper is concltded *with some . 
^ general cojuments on famiUy disorganization and family persistence. 
(HQ) . . 

* - ' ■ \ ■ . 
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Tlie objective of this paper is to provide a frame of reference on 

J- ^ ' . 

the sociology of Mexjcan-Arterican families which hfopefully wilT have 
utility for interested students and also the future research efforts 
of the NC-128 'subcommittee on Mexican-American populations* I had 
oriiginally intended to devote the paper tp an assessment of the 

relationship between -residency in> part icul.ar geographical regiorts and 

> If 

the variation among Mexican -American fam»ilies along several dimensions 
ofl^^amily structure and process. By reviewing the publ ished-^mp i r i c|il 



1 r ^ 



1 rterature on families in the several areas or concentrated Mexican- 



American Settlement^ (namely California, Arizona, Colorado,. New Mexico,. 
Texas, afid* various cities in the Midwest), 1 had hoped* to evolve 
generalizations distinguishing family patterns between ^these sitejis. It 
became apparent in tKe course of the literature review, ^howevef, that 
while areal di fferent i at ion seems significant, geographical region is 
much too broad and inclusive a variable to adequately account for the 
dynamics/bf' fami ly variation. Nor is there enough inforn^ation avail'^bh 
which wou^d allow us to make strict comparisons between specific sites. 
Nevertheless, the literature suggest^*. that a tr/mendous amount of intra- 
rjegional and even intra-community diversity exists. Which irt^ many ways 
is more signifitan^t than gross regional differences . * Variations in 
famiTy behavior appear to tfe intimately linked to such factors as ^ 
socioeconomic. status, nativity, age and generation, specific place of 
residence, language use patterns, etc. The/efiore, this synthesis will 
Concerned with the question of faffliJy variance per se by colhsiderlng a 
number of relevant factors. 

\ . -. . • ^ - 

" 0(103 - 



We find numerous references to th^ family throughout the rapidly ^ 
expanding bo^y of literature on Mexican Ameri cans, ^ Wijth few exceptions, 
nonetheless, thlere exists .little information of a concrete empiricaP 
nature which would enable us to make fi rm general izat ions oh famil^i^ 
form and process. Irrespective of their numerical ^ize and the crucial 
roles they perform in terms of sditenance and soci'fil izat[on, Mexican-- 
American families ^s of^y^^t have not been given systematic treatment^ ^ . ^. 
(Penalosa, 1968:608): In many studies, the^fairfily is only a tangentia-P^ 
consideration as concentrated analysis is giv<^n tp such>topics as culture, ^ 
values, or hetfUh (Staton, 1972 1325).. Much of the^ork that has beTen done 
is in the fprm of theses'and dfssertat ions on var ious^^.commun i t ies--most 
of which are unpublished and difficult, to obtain.^^ To date; the most ^ 
comprehensive investigation was that conducted by the Mexican -American 
^Study Project at UCLA in the 'late I96a*s based oh Los- Angeles and ^ 
San Antonio samples* These data apqpear "rn what i><gener^il ly considered 
to be the Standard reference on. M^ican Americans by Grebler, Moore$ 
and Guzmany ^e^exTcarr- American" Peop:Ve~: — The-Nat lon^ s Second., La rgest 
MiTTori ty (1970) and additionally are available in various Study Project 
advance reports, . ^ ^ 

.For the most piart prior to this, popular co*nceptions of Mexican- ^ ^ 
American family life were based primarily on a number of community and 
village studies conducted in predominantly agricultural areas of New Mexico 
and Texas (See Kluckholn and Strodtbeck, 1961; Loomis, 19^0; *Johanson , 19^3; 
Simmons, 1952; Edmondson, 1957; Madsen, 1'564; and Rubel , 1966). In a 
number of ways, these studies were perceptive and enlightening re-1ative , , 
to understanding family life in traditional slowly-changing rural environments 



I 

Unfortunately though, they provided us with few insights into family 
bcthavfof yyithin urban mi Heus — where today'over ^0% of the Mexican- 
American populatjbn resides. Even more unfprtunately, th%se studies. V 
. were used in both academia and government the primary descriptions 



and basel Ihes for policy formulation concerning Hex ican-Amef leans 



in genferal . ^ ^ * * \ 



Penalosar states that no theoretical framework has b«BEip developed 
to account for transformations, in Mexican-Amerfcjh fami l*y life (1968:681). ^ 
While' explicit theoretical framework may often not be presented, however, 
.famYly^rese^ch seemingly f^s been guided alrrtost single-mindedly by a 
definite perspective*. Thi s perspjact i ve is, based on the twin concepts of 
acculturation and assimi lat ion^nd an ideal-typicalyconstruct^j^rlDstu^ 
on the one "hand, the *'trad itfonal" Mexican'faml ly type, arKi on the other 
i^ts pre.Sriimed polar opposite, the '^mode^n** middle-class Ar^rican family 
type. Hypothet ica-lly, Mexican-Amerifean families undergo a variety of 
changes; and in so doing move further away from the "traditional*' and 
rldseri^td the "modern,'* ds their member^ become infreasingly acculturated 
to and ass ijni lated* or integrated into the dominant ^g]o-Amer ijcan society. 
Of course,' thfs represents nothing thaf is novel as in the last fif^y 
or so years a* number of ethnic minorit,ies haye been so sociologically 

^' * 

scrutinized. \ . 

« 1.4, , - V 

» On the other hand, we know relatively little ^bout how Mexican-Amer ic^n 
fami 1 ies actual ly interact internal 1 y or how they contend and interact^ 
wi thf\external social units (with the possible exception of limited studies 
pertaining to medical services and agencies (see Sounders, 195^; Clark, 1959; 
and Rubel, 1966) . Few studies have actual ly' "gotten-in" to Me>?ican-A^Jlerici^n 
families in the sense that fami 1 les have ^biographies and are constan-tly 



"bccomfng" rather 'jharL stJLtixl-units, ^ A^glimpse of what can_he_-uncovered 
In this fashion is revealed by Ramos (1973) in an ethnomethodologica I 

» * ♦ 

analysis of a poor Me>oi can - American family and the conflicts it faced 
due to the contradictory demanxl^ placed on it by the agents of various 

* * * r 

commun ity agencies. • ; » * 

Another shortcoming of the acculturation-assimilation perspective 
is its implicit ideology. Accordingly, complete acculturation and 
assimilation are presumed to be th6 most functional and '^correct'' responses 
for Mexican Americans. In so doing, it is a form of cultural chauvinism 
which rejects both. the utility and legitimacy of cultural pluralism 
and\bi-cultural i^m. Clearly, the notion of the "melting-pot^* is a myth 
and the .historical operations of suth institut ioh^^as the educational 



system have been blatantly oriented toward the goal of » 'Anglo- con fo rny ty" 
-(see Ramirez; 1974). As Romano correctly no'tes^, conceptual frameworks 
such as acculturaJion-as^1milation*place bl^ame for failure on* Mexican - 
Arnericans themsel ves^and de?\^^he relev^c) of external conditions^. They 
picture Mexitan Amef^cafrs as a, passive, uncooperative, and disjointed lot 
(until they somehow become acculturated and *assimi lated)--rewr i te history 
by denying the catalyti'c and cont inual* role^ Mexicao-Amer jeans have played 
histor^ically in labor, educational reform, and politi.cal movefrients--and 
serve as ha^dy rationalizations for the maintenance of the status quo 

. (Romano, 19733) . , ^ - 

^ . Although commonly depicted as an undifferentiated rura^ 'populat ion 
• g'i^n to a "tradft ionaU' way *of life, Mexican Americans, as we know,- ^ 
are a diverse and heterogeneous population charactfer ized by important * 
internal differences. And consequently, ", . .the sanne complexity that is 
found in the general Mexican-American*»population is also found in the 



family ^of vJrtuafVy every Mexican -American" (Romano, 1973b;177)t Mur.illo 

relates that: • ^ * • 

The* real Ity is t+iat, there is no Mex'ican American family *'type'^ . 
Itistead therfe are literally thousanjls of Mexican American " 
families,, all differing significantly fi;om one another along a ^^^^ 
* variety of dimensions, There are significant regional, hlstoricar, 
political, socioeconomic, accul turat Ton , and assimilation factors, 
for example, which result in a multitude of family patterns of V 
living andofcopTng with each other and with theTr Anglo enviVonrant 
(1-971:97). V • . - ' . ^ ^ . . 

^ The\f61 foxing sections will considerto what degree as revealed in 

the availal^le liter3tWe, significant var iat Ions «xist across Mexican- 

American *f^i 1 Fes. In previous studies on^l-y several topics have been 

f recpieTrt>V ^touched "P^^n tp* the extent that a'synthe^s is possible: the 

extended family, family role^, dating and 'courtsh i p^ ritual icins'hlp 

relatjpns, a;\d intermarriage. Bas ic 'demograph i c data on such factors as; 

family size, fert i l.i ty, , dependency , distr ibutiorl, Separation and divorcfif, 

etc., has been purposely omitted due to space/l fmi tattons and i ts ready 

availability In other references (see U.S^ Departmeni of Commence, 1370a 

■\ * " * . ■■*■.* 

and ig70b; and.Grebler , et aK, 1970). The paper will conclude wjtH. ^ 



some general comments on family disorganization and family persistence. ^ 

The Extended Family * * . * ' ' 

Numerous studies have stressed the great importance of famili^sm 
among Mexican Americans. Presumably, the; family is the most important 
social unit, taking prjmacy j)ver even individual family mSmbers much less 
over all externa l^groups . This commitment not only pertains *fo the , ■ ,^ 
^dividual and his immedii^te conjugal family but also to a'wider circle^ 
of relatives ihcluding married sistefs^arnd brothers and their cfiildren, 
grandparents, aunts and uncles ,v fi rst cousins ( prtimos h ermanos , and those . 
of fictive k^nship^-godparents ( Dadr inos) , coporonts ( compadfS^s) and ^ 



brothers-in-law ( concunos) . The family suppc^^dly occupTes a *key position 
being an invaluable (and sometimes the oijly) source for ph>tsTcal ^nd . 
emotional aid and fulfillment.. Conversely, the outside world i.s cruel and 
capritiiTuf— ev^n neighbors mi^st b? suspected and guarded agaihs't. Jhus 
when duty calls in the form of a^reldt^ive in need, one must necessarily' 
prof^Fer aid 'eVpn at the' 'cost 'of personal ambitions and achievements. 
AJthough the rvutlear household is the ideal, obligations to parents are 



♦ * 



<^learly sumrjed up in the notion of el deber de los 'hijos- ^'-the di>ty of 
the sons to support el derl y "parents" (Rubel , 1966:59). This is the 
■"traditional" picture of Mexican-American ,f ami 1 ism. 
V Studies considering famirism are somewhah: mixed in assessments of ■ 

ri ' K ' • . • 

its contemporary strength in urbanized areas. Although generally, it 
seems to be defining. The most f requent 1 ndex of familism used is *the . 
presence of/three of 'more generations of ktn .in a given household. In 
a. 1955 study of a \barri<f In San Jo^4, California, i;lark noted a very - 
strong commi tment _among families to bringing close elderly relatives 

--in-to-the-ho.J^e.--4^^deed,-feh«^=e-was^^4U^^ ^ 

custom o> placing- the elrfgrly/in resV homes. And' those who failed to ' 
take car^" of^ their parents were subjec't.to sharp criticism by barrio 
residents. Of the'fift^ hotiseholds sampled, 16^ were classified a» • 
"extended" (l5[59: 145-1^81^. 'Goodman and Beman revealed a similarly 
strong commitment and a very hTgh proport ionV(over 50^) of extended 
families in a late 1960's investigation of a Houston, Texas bar r jo 
iti968:86). However, the general izabil i ty of this finding is highly 
limited -due to the Small sample size (16). ^ 

Penalosa.^on the otheV hand, sfl^ests that in southern' Ca 1 i forn la 
cities extended famines are no. longer prjesent in any significant degree 



(19732r260), Grebler, etal.., assume trfat extended^farpi ly^househorys are 
quite rare in large metropoMtan areas. • Less than* f i ve* percent of their , 
large ^mple of fami 1 ij^s in Los Angeles and San^^ntonio contained three . • 
jDr moce, generat ions of kin (1970:353) • 

In a study off- residents of west-^side ^San Antonio, Francesca del iheafted 
sharp generational (age) difference'^ In orientations toward help'ingt 
parents. While tfie elderly exhibited strong preferences toward providing 

' ^ - ■ » ■ 0* 

for parents young Mexican Americans believed tha^t they owexi little 
responsibility (1957:26). The Lubbock,, Texas , findings of Cdrtwright, 
et al., concerning the elderly are in contradistinction to this: "..valthough 
t:lfe traditional 'fami ly relationships charact,fer is'flc of Mexican Ajnericans 
are>;st1ll basically intact^* Angl ipization^ is also taking ptxice" (1969:185)* 
Whereas^]!Jtbout one-half of their sample o'f elderly. Mexican Americans were 

^ < . . ; * ' * 

residing with their children, the majority (60?) bel'ieved that their 

- ■ • • • ■ V ^ - • . • - ! 

chil<Lren had rto- obi rgat ion to jdo this. Neither did they feel that the 

• government or/other infeti^gjtions such as the church- carried any great 

_* resLporisJiLtl it^^fpr -tbe^i-r-4^r-e^( 1-969^:4 Sa) 



Two studies conducted among far.m mignant families found the extended 
hotjsehold unit to be rare, ^awks , et aK revealed that 33% of^ their 
sample of California migrant households were two-parent non-.extended 
families. They state that, '"The stereotype of the migrant family does * 

' ■■' \ 

not jibe with reality. , Most migrant families do not live in extended 1 

* famines, aHhougji they do feel close to their relatives and^ try to"^"^ 

include -them in tl^eir 1 ives^V (1973:2^) . Ulibarri suggests tha^ the highly 

ln?t/ted financial means i5T migrant families precludes them from taki ng-i n 

#^ 

needy relatives. While there was concern f6r relatives among his sample 
of Texas, Cojprado, New Mexico, and^Arizona m^igrants, "The indications 

^ 0009 V " . - 



were, t*hat thcT concept of the extended farrvi l«^*h%s been lost, among \ 

•.thesQ- people" (1971: 1^5) ^ ^ * • • * ' 

" Severa.l Invest I gat kons in the MitlwiBSt reveaj the conspicuous absence 
of extphded households.." In a study^ tof lariy..l9'*0's betro?t, Humphrey 

found that the dut-y of carirtg for elder ly parents was no longer a'-cepted . 

> * ' ■ . ' ^ 

,(.by many of the families. He. Suggested this^fls a^cbnsequence of thf 

urban wage system which couU only meet the necessities of.^he nuclear \ 

family (igAA :6AA) . Lin's 1963 st«(dy of a. Kansap- City. Kansas bgrrto 

•determined tihat, contrai^' to the beliefs of^locdl Aiiglos, the nuclear; \ 

family was thft norm.. Only five percent#)f .the. households wer^ extended. • 

And unlilce many places in the Southwest, Kansas Xlty .Mexfcan Atpericaos , 

did not possess e>:ten?lve extended family networks withirv the .city. • 

Many had^^'l grated to the community In ^ 1920's by themselves, particularly 

■ ' -r f * . •* . 

themales» and thiA, because df distance and time had not yet developed 
^ iarge'extended^f ami lies. Additionally, the great respect former 1 y /eserved 
for the elderly had waned cons>derabiy . Many*^oungsters '(termed Lin. 
-as^seudp- so;-^ r stixate d'^^'^were-notijdy^^n -f act^asd i^ li k i n g - the i r 



, - . . , 

graniipahPeQts because of their "old-fash lone^ Mexicanness*' (1963:73-79). .» 

, Like 'Fr^Wresca in San Antonio, Goldnep found significant generational 
differences relative to orientations toward i-aidi ng elderly p/rents in 

<■ ■ * » i * 

J 

St.|^aul, Mirtnesota. Whereas first generation Me«i fan^^Amer icans- strongl y 
des^lVed to keep aged parents in their homes, those of , the second generation 
were much more reluctant to do so--although theywere willing to aid ^ 
their parents in maintaining independent' domi'^iIe¥^959 :95-^T5f: 

In arfrTsolated cologia t^ear Toledo, Ohio, flackUrH ascertained that 
• while the ideal arrangement was" considered tq be the nuclear unit, 

approximatel-y one-third of the hoeisehoJ ds were extended ( 1963':.! '♦S) . In a 



relat I vVly uninsulated area of East /Chicago,^ Samara ^nd ^manna-foiiq^ 

* ' ' ' I ' ' ♦ ' ' ' ' ^ • ^4, 

^ number of^families which incjuded singfe unattached mriles who 

apparently had^migrated to *the^.area plone to'work in-the steel mill^. ' * 

The authors sxjggest , that ^extended fami ty t ies are importar^t faciTi tators"* 

^or those moving from Mexico 5|nd the Sogtfwejt i nto the Community (1967:134) 

the relevance of the -extended famij y , . howeyer , i^l" strongest ifV^ 

■ ' ■ : ■ • ' - ^ 1 

histo/ical and contemporary case^' of rural non^ industrial systems. Castillo 
foynd tKat prfor to 1850^ approximately .ons-half of the Los Angeles Mexican 
population resided iR-.extended Households/ Wi tK^lntens i vely increasing 
I ndiTst r iali-zat ion an'd"tjrbanizat;ion over the course of the next several 

^ , < \ ^ ' . * 

decades, however, *Tne proport ion dec! i ned radi cs^l-l^ ^1 975 :43) • Over-time, 
tbi^^extended farfiily has occupied the most important ppsitions in New Mexican 
village >tfe. ^Indeed, as Know|ton suggests, the extended fami 1 y ^was^the . 
IjSasic si/^^rt, system*^ai^ rural Spanish Amp/fj,cans: "^'Th&re^were^no* compet i ng 
.^rvioiary or sfecohdary i nstt i tgt ions or as*sOciat ion^. Until very recently, 
the functions of educat {or|, « social izat ion , socj^i control, religion, 

: ., . ' r . ^ 

50€^^4-we-l#ai^ey-arid-eafn-ing-a Hving* wer^e a^l l-cairrre^d-out wrt^hiTi"the^ami"IVf* 
(1965^j^. In Atrisqp, over.40% of the^ousenpl ds contained extended- 
families (Kluckholn and Strodtbeck, 1961:192). Of the^irlany srlJaio 
Mexican vHJages some^m^y consist of only one tar^e extendeid family, 
(Xnowll ton , 1965:^1) . Village studi^ conducte^l b/ Itl amfl 
IStrodttbeck, (196.l)*/l50omis (19^'0), and Johahsen ( 19^3) ,f..|Jpong others, 
describe the extended *f^i 1 ^ as the bas^ unit q/ 'econorfii c production 
with the eldest male*, the patriarchy .exercising complete authority over 
fami 1 y property and functions. Tfiese fatnJ-J^ies were ma'rked keen' resp^t 

idar i ty- and affectioh. Such a strong 



\ 



for each family m^mb^r and strong so 
we-feeling permeated the community ^hat chi Idless coupfes (objects oY 



pity by fellow villagers) were, of given .chi Idren to rr^fbe by large 
iotact nuclear families. K'luckholn discovered that 12^ of Atriscc^* 
^^^.-x^ljkdren were being Vaised* in; -stich^^^n arrangement' (Klutkholn anyd ^ 
Strodtbeck, 196V: 19^);.^ ' *. • * . ^ ' /tr 

While the extended family both as a lonship network and as a household 
arrangeiroent is st/fl 1 extremej^ important in rural New' MexKot, ,its overwhelming 
-4^«rf luence seems to have waned in the last\severaV^^cades. As longVago 
as I9AO, Johans^fr study Ing- southern New Mexican villages iVi Dona' Ana County 
^scerta inecj^thair^isol^t ioh due to ifiadequate^ranspo ;tat ion. and. communi'cat ions 

\ ► * * * ^ * ♦ 

systems was breaking down,* Increasing sociaj contact with, the outsi^de"^ 
wort^^jad brought aboot a certain dissatisfaction dmong* the young with 
traditional arVangements • . And increasingly greater numbers of the youth * 1 
were movif^^out of the villagers* ta take advantage of the^1^^ociaJ ^nd 
ecbric^ic opportunities In urban centers (19A3:l?0)l. Along with^ hncrea&^iqg/^ ^ 
urbai?i>4ation and the growth cj'f military installations ai|j)ul 1 *^f actors in 

terms of enh^nlfeiS opportunities,vKnowlton also ascribes trans;format ion in 

t ' ^ 1* ^ 1 - - 

traditional village life t<f the encroachment of land speculators and the 

\^ federal government on Spanish American lands as severely disrupting local 

'economies (1965:^3)- At.enci6, con\/ersely, .claims that the residential 

y dfssolution of extended families le^l to the loss o-f property as in their 

^' * 

( absence they were no longer able to productively^employ the land (t96^:^8)T 
.With- the movement to suth urban centers^ as Al buquerque , Santa Fe, 
and- Pueblo, the productive function of ,the extended family has ceased 

of course- However, tffe^extended fami ly ' s' role i§ still crucial* The 

■ ^ ^ \ 

^ rural migrarrts' adjustment to city life is incalculably aided. Many of^ 
the elderly are provided assistance by clpse relatives. And aVthcuyh the 



dom^nant pattern toda^ is tKfe^separate nuclear househ.old, bonds between •* 
relatives still remain strong, and are character izeci* by frequent visi^tion 
(Knowlton, 1965:'^5).^ p , ' ^ 

In conclusion^ it appear^, that the rele.vance of the extended family 
has changed considerably, for Mexican Americans througjiout the United 
States. But certaTnly the relevance of the extended faaji ly ha^s changed 
dramatically for man^ Anglo Americans also in^the last several decades. 

^Familism seems to be de^l ining regarrfles^ of ethnic group as we become 
more mobile^ urban^ed, seculai:i,zed, and (to borrow Riesman's term) 

^*'other-"di rei:ted.'* Traditionally, the extended family has had great 

A * • ' ' • • - • . 

utility as a^unit facilitating various need satisfactions for the individual* 
To do this as a coojbie<^t i ve un i t it entailed a tertain degree of sacrifice 
in t^rms of personal autonomy. Al though^yidenqe points to the ideal 
household arreingement as the nuclear f^mi ly,^ circumstances ofte'n have 
necessitated a sharing ^f quarters. Orientations toward extended arrangements 
apparently change with changing economic and Social circumstances. New 
avenuQ^ often lead to ch6^nge in reference and participatory groups with 
the frequent consequence b§ing the decline Jn involvement with fellow 



family members. * * 

Fami 1 y Roles ■■ ^ a- 

Perhaps the most prevalent 'stereotypes relative to Mexican American 
families are those concerning family roles. And, as described in much 
of the literature, family roles correlate quite closely with what might 
he termed as ''traditional.*^ General ly.^roles are viewed as being strictly 
differentiated along the dimensions of j^age^and sex. Elders are afforded 
grea<r respect and deference, and sex roles *are rigrdVy dichotomized with 
^•the male being the archt^pe of dominance and aggression, and the^f^a[e N 



■12- 



being the polar opposit.e--passive and subordinate. The father is the 
patriarchs, the sole breadwinner (although sometimes aided by the earnings 
of adolescent sons), and the family protector and judge. His word is 
"law** and commands strict obedience. Presumably, he is psychologically 
obsessed with continually proving his virility and manhood^ by engaging 
in such behaviors as exce^ive drinking, tie'ending his honor at any cost, 
and through extra-marital conquests. 'The husband*s machismo is strikingly 
contrasted by the behavior of this wife. Confined to the home, she 

is bound up in all the duties that are entatled in being an exemplary 

.J * 

wife and mother of a large /amily! Her activities beyond the home are 
lijjited to frequent visitations with rjslatives. As in the case of the 
mother, the children are supposedly models of respect. While parents 
may be quite lax and indulgent with them, this dramatically changes 
about the time the children reach puberty.' Thereafter, they can expect 
to be treated aloofly and coldly by their father--al though they may stitl 
interact warmly with'mother, Whi le, sister-sister relations; tend to be 
quite close* and i nt imate ,* both boys and girls are taught to be highly 
respectful toward older brothers. The boys also serve to protect a*d - 
regulate the behavior of sisters away from the home. The eldest brother 
occupies, a special .place in the family* For when the father dies, he 
assume^i the role of patriarch. ^ ^ . 

This cursory descripti-on serves as a summary, albeit crude, to a 
number of studi es--most notably ihose conducted in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley by Simmons (1952, Hads^ (196^*), and Rubel (1966), and those in - 
rural New Mexico by Loomis (19*40), Leonard and Loomis (19^0* GAP Reports 
(195^4), and Edmondson (1957). .Wp may or may not Iccept the applicability 
of these generalizations for those places at thc^e times. But what of 



family roles outside of the rural communities of -the Southwest? Are* 
they equally as clear-*cut and two**d imens lonal as the s{m|;>le dictum 
suggested by Rubel that '*the older order the younger, and the men 
the women"' (1966:59 ) . ^ 

Available evidence suggests that, in fact, roles within Mexican- 
American families are dynamically changing, varied^ and oftentimes 
bear little resembfance to those depicted above. ' Mexi can-Anieri can 
families, for example, are not unusually stable, as separation and 
divorce rates appfoximate those of the Anglo population (see^CTarKV^ 
1961:1^^; and Grebler, ef al . , 1 970 :-l 28-1 31 ) ■ Tracing structural changes 
in the families of New Wexico^, Know 1 ton writes that, *'At the preserit 
time, Spanish-American families are spread out alOng a continuum... 
There is no long^* a single Spanish-American family system** (1965:^3)« 
While kinship ties between brothers and deference to the traditional 
role of eldest brothe^r after migration to urban aKeas arfe sti 1 1 significant , 
various alterations have become pronounced. Among lower-class Spafiish- 
American families, for example, the father may lose much*of his traditional 

authority if he is unable to secure* employment that is stable and adequately 

r • 

paying. The control* that fathers can command over thei r chi Idren is 
roughly coylingent upon their abilities to meet their offsprings' economic 
needs (1965:^^^). And although the children have much more freedom than, 
previously, parents are still far from being permissive. Among Spanish- 
American businessmen and professionals, there W9S observed a strong desire 

♦ 

to emulate Anglo patterns relative to a more Independent wife role and 
egalitarian decision-making. However, Knowlton suggests that this role * 
chan^ may produce a variety of strains and tensions, and at tiirves, 
reversions to authoritarianism. Eve^n in the cities, nevertheless, the 
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father -is still generally the patrlar6h;of the nuqlear family.. And even 
though the wife may work, he con^nueslto make the rjiore important 

decisions (l9$5:M-i»5)* \ ^ ^ " * • 

Rest^dying El Cerrito, New Mexico in 1956, Loomi s '^founa similar 
patterns to those delineated above. Among, those movliig to Jrban centers, 
he noted* a change toward lower-class Anglo^pracfices. W-lves were no 
longer submissive to husbands particularly in -the area of chi Id-rrear i ng. 
Also, adolescent children were becoming increasingly important In the 
family as they -are often the chief linkage the parents have v^i th . 
Anglo culture^' (1973:230)- ' ' y 

Bodine suggests that World War II was a crucial event ir^ altering 
authority relations within Spanish-American, faml 1 ies in Taos, New Mexi^co. 
With the men jn the service, the women came to run the homes. ''Many 
menVeturned from the War to find their wives were not only enable of 
handl in^tbeir own affairs but determined to preserve their new-found 
independence. In many cases the traditional structure of husband-wife 
status and role play'mg was broken" (1968:U8). ^ 
Xlark's 195^ analysis of Sal . Si Puedes, a San Jose barrio which 
she termed as being more "Mexican" than *6thers i n the' area , ^Iso provides 
ts with a picture whUh is at variance with the nption of "traditional" 
roles. "Although the patr iarchal -author i tgri an family pItteVn . i s 
regarded by* many Spani'sh-speakincn^eople as an i/deal ,^ actual family - 
relationships in the barrio . are often quite d i f'ferent . ^ Wi ves ,. for 
example, although theoretically subservient tq' their husbands, sometimes 
openly defy male authority" (1959:150). Working wives in particular were 
'exerting strortg i'nfluence over family expenditures" (1959:151)- In the 
province of' ch i Id-rear ing, changes -were -not as graphic. Children were 
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held^in Kigh esteem,' but only the very smallest were given outward signs 
of affection. Fathers ranged from the permissive to the harshly 
disciplinarian, and c)iildren generally held them in, very high regard. 
Older siblings sflll enjoyed authority over the younger, and some , 

mothers continued to defer to the oldest son (19^9:15^) . \ 

,t ■ " '■ 
As expected, acculturation to Anglo concepts appfears to have a close^ 

relation to role, changes.v^ Using language use an' index of acculturation, 

Thanpi ^t al.. , found thilt among English-speaking Mexican -American wives 

In Tucson, conceptions of marriage roles varied dramatically from those 

held by Spanish-speaking wives In the same city. English-speaking wives 

had pronouncedly more egalitarian attitudes toward family author I ty and 

Is 

decision-making, rrwre permissive ^*titudes concerning child-rearing, more 



companionate attitudes towards sex and other relations' with* husbind, and less 
concern with homemaker roles (1968). These findings; however, should 
not* necessar i ly be accepted as indicative of the influence of acculturation 
as iT«asured by language use since the researchers failed to control" for 
such seemingly important variables as socioeconomic status^ length of 
residency in'the U.S., urban-rural background, and age. 

Francesca tested the relationship between afge and various cultural 



patterns including family role orientations among V^wer-class San Antonio 
husbands and wives. She found that as age increas^, orientations toward 
traditional family patterns likewise increased. Third generation tyoung) 
couples tended to favor outiide employment for the wife, the occasional 
assistance of husband with household chores and child-care, less 
authoritarianism and status Inequality between spouses, etc. (T957) • 

. Role changes have been perhaps the most dramatic in the Midwest^ 
In the early 19^0's in Detroit, Humphrey noted that, ''While mos^t women 
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accept the restraints imposed on them by the culture of the homeland, ^ 
a small proportion of Detroit Mexican women come to take advantage* of 
.the greater freeddm £K>ssible there. If the wife has a*s imW.ated 

r ■ . ' ' 

American culturg more rapidly than her husbahd, she may use her knowledge 
to effect a revei^'Sjal, from subordination to sup^rord i nat ion in family 
roles'* (19^^:624). However, the most signFficant change was that between 
father;sK:^ chMdren as the latter were usually the most acculturated and 
proficient in English. Teenage males, being the most familiar with Anglo 




ways, no^rserved as the intermediaries between th*e family and' {he world 

outside the barrio . Thus, many of the youth had gained status equal 'to 

that of the /ather-"and some had become even dominant (19^^:625). ' ^ 

Among second generation iipnigrant families in St. Paul, Goldrter 
found the power of the patriarch diminishing as increasingly more men 
were consulting with wives. These wives werf much more likely to work 
outside the home^ and there was a noticeable reduction in the number of 
children. Frequent explanations among the men as to why decisidn-^making 
was becoming shared incVuded, "She has a right" and "She. works, so she 
has say" (1959:81). Fathers were becoming less strict with their children, 
also. On the other hand, Samora and Lamanna (East Chicago) suggest^that , 
"P^irental control continues to be extreme by American standards" (1967:35). 

.Even among the presumably most "unaccul turated" of all, the migrant 
farmworkers, authority patterns do not conform to traditional stereotypes. 
According to Hawkes, et al., (Cal i forrtia) the father is not the "all-powerful 
tyrant." Rather, most family deC^s ion-making was shared jointly by the 
f^Pried couple (1973:23-^24). Neither does ,U1 i barr i * s analysis of migrant 
farmworkers give us* a picture of a cold, regressive, and authoritarian 
family situation: "...perhaps the most successful involvement of the 



gjig^rant and cx-mi grant, worker in all his 1 ife's endeavors was his 
.family. The migrant's and ex-migrarft's nuclear famrly exhibited 
itself as a we 1 1 -organ I zed unit where^ll members enjoyed wholesome 
status and prestige and where there was mutual cac^cern fdr each other'' 
(^971: 165).* • * • 

According to Stevens (1973) and Officer (196^), presumed machismo 
IS much more complex than apparent (for a critique on studies on Hex i can - 

American families and machfemo see Montiel, 1973) ^ Based on observations 

' • \ \. ' ^ 

.of Latin American societies, Stevens contends that the, macho husband 

and the submissive wife act-out highly complementary and, symbiotic .roles. 

Machismo is countered by marlanismo (reference to the Virgin ftery) , . 

the latter a sel f-denyingf martyr-type- role which enables the woman to 

attain venerated statjjs and spiritual superiority In the eyes of husband 

i^d children (1973:57-63). Officep suggests tha^ explicit in the roles 

tipN(^>c I can -American wives In Tucson is the imperative of sustaining the 

appearance- of their husl>ands»' machismo . 

It was through the male that prestige came to the * 
household arid everyone was ^pected to aid, the man 
of the house in §^is'fying the requi rermsnts of the 
male role... In the privacy of their own boudoir, 
a ♦lexican [American] woman might cr i ticizc^ her 
* husband, taunt him; evep insult him, but when others 
were present she assumed a submissive rore (196^:99)* 

■ • / \ ^ ^ 

Grebler, et il., speculate' th^at strict male dominance never may have 
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bedn a reality, but instead oi^ly a cuTturat ideal . Although their sample 
of Los AngeljBS male^s firmly reported that in\tjc^ir chi Idhood homes father 
had been thne declsion-rnakef-, when asked who hSid made the decisions relative 
to the) chl>iaren-and dally household operations thelif* .reply was ^^mother.** 
Decisions on large expenditures were made jointly by parents. In terms 
of cor^temporar/ ips Angeles and San Antonio fami 1 ies , they found significant 
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age, inccxne level, 'ihd neighborhood ethnicity diffeccincQS on orientations 
toward such issues as ''wife's major role as being chitld-bearer "husband's 
complc^te control over family income," "child-care and ba^bys i tt*i ng by . 

husband," and "husband' s ''^id in performing' houseb<^ld chores." Favorable* 

• • • ' ^ 

attitudes toward tJiPth control were noted among .both men and women, ^ 

(1970:360-365). Such findings strongly contradict conventional notions 

* , * * * 

concerning machismo ' and Mexican-American males. Grebter, ef al., in fact, 

^'found thgt the only aspegt of fami I'y behavior vlhfch bore any resemblance 

whatsoever to "traditional" roles was thart in the area of child ^©mportnoent • 

Emph'asis on control is^ still apparently quite strong ds approximately 

cj^the sample felt the major pursuU of teaching in^e schools 'Should ^ 

be dire.cted toward discipline (1970:367). * 

In conclusion, receht Rudies suggest that ^"tradl t ional " MeXlcan- 

American family roles are no longer predominant. Changing social and 



ecor>omic realities have brought about concomitant modi fi cat ions in> thfe 
roles of husbands, wives, pj^rents, and children. Specific salient 
cdndW ions* whi^ch appear to be closely linked with role changes intfude 
jnmigrat ion^Jnto unfamiliar environments, urbanization, employment of 
wives, increasing socioeconomic status, movement out of the barrio , and 

/ 

in short, increasing acculturation and assimilation. 

Ritual Kinship Relations 

Ritual^kinship ties are presumably integral a^ects of traditional 
Mexican-American family life. Basically they serve to widen anfl enhance 
thrf individual's primary ^roup by either tr/nsforming outsiders into , 
family members or relatives into particularly close ^as^ociates * The 
usually intimate bond betwpen two sisters, tra/islates their husbands' 
relationship with each other into a special type of associat ion, the cunado. 
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This tie betvyecn brothers- in-laW or concdnos' tends to facilitate and 

Strengthen the r^ationshjp betwf^en sisters as ^well as their respective 
' ^< . _ * * " * 

families. The most important fictfive relationship, howeveri^ is the 

compadrazgo or r i tuaT coparenthood . ' Thffe.are basical ly four occasions 

for the establishment of coparentage bonds — at the child's baptism, 

first communion, conf I ^matTon , and marriage, although baptism is the 

most frequently sponsored and most seriously taken event. The compadrazgo 

details certain obi igat ions of fhe godparents ( padrinos and nf>adr inas) 

toward the godchild, ^et, It i$ ey^a more significant as a bond between 

the godparents and the child's parents (compadrjss) as the ritual tie 

serves the function of formalizing bonds pf scflidarity and/or containing 

potential conflict* Not a irelationsh ip entered into lightly, intended 

» , * ' ^ 

godparents must be worthy of responsibility and deep respect. * * 

In reference .tp urban southern California, Penalosa argues that 
*'...the ritual coparenthood relation no^lonj^r has any sighlflcance as 
a fictive kinship relation" ('973:260). Grebler, et al.^ as well point 
out that the function of compa^raj:go has^declined with urbanization 
(1970:35^-355)' Purportejlly few cases^ of orphaned children being cared 
for by godparent*s have been noted. On the other hand, * Rubel * s analysis 
of "traditiona^l" Weslaco, Texas, revealed that orphaned chi Idren were 
not taken in by godparents but by close blood relatives (196^6:70)* So 
perhaps adoption has never been a key function of compadrazgo . Also, 
according to Grebler, et aK, the young do not view the relationship as 
ser iously^'as older Mexican Americans. In* a small subsample of*Los Aageles 
respond^ts, tbey found many cases in which it was not strong, and a few 
w^ere it was non-existent. Among those from l*lexico it is apparently 
Strongest and socioeconomic status has reportedly little association with 
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""either its •presence or strength* They conclude that ^*/:^lthough 
undoubtedly still viable, [the compadrazgo] appears to be a minor feature 
of kinship and community social organization in the major urban centers'*. 

(1970>355). ^ ^ * . 

Conversely, in a low-income barrio of S^n Jose, Clark determined 
the compadrazgo to be one of the strongest Mexican cultural elements i 
present, and highly functional in binding individuals together and 
maintaining neighborhood and community stability (1953:158). Likewise 
.in Kansas City, it remained an integral part of barrio life. "Besides 
th& consanguineal artd affinal kin affi'liation the. Kitual coparenthopd, 
compadrazgo , is the most important feature of social brgani zat ion , which 
has a significant function in rel i giou?* i nst ruction , cul tural value 
orientation, social control, and main^tenance of emotional overtones** 
(Lirr, 1963:75). And only about^one-f i f th df Lin*s informants took the 
relationship casually (1963^86)^^ 

ObvioCisly, the evidence suggests that generalizations concerning 
the persistence of ritdal cpparenthood should be only cautiously 
advanced. Even between (and probably within) highly urbanized centers, 
the existence of fictive kinship bonds apparently varies greatly. It 
seems safe to say, however, that compadrazgo and cunido are rela.tibnal 

, forms which decline in import and relevance as Mexican Americans move 

• ' \ J 

residential ly out42f*t-he barrios and colonias . Nontheless , as suggested 

above, they appear^ be functionally important affiliations within the 

more socially insulated predominantly Mexican-American sections- 

Dating and Courtship 

In the '^traditional* Mexican-American family, adolescent sons and 
daughters are differentially treated by parents in almost all aspects of 



socialization ^nd supervision. But perhaps nowhere are these differences 

more graphic than in the are&s of courtship and dating. Teenage sons • 

generally are given almost complete freedom outside of^their homes; 

and mpr^over, parents may presume that sons will sow a JIberal quantity 

« 

of *Vi Id oajs Daughters, on the other hand, supposedly are subjected* 

to a severe double standard, ' They are of matter of. course expected to 

•assume the 'other-worldly , chaste, arid submissive characteristics of their 

mothers. As in their mothers'" role, their p^ace Is ideally in the home. 
m 

Behavior away from* the home is rigidly circumscribed and Siupervised ^y 
not only fathers but also by Brothers, i^ny compromising or potentially 
dishonorable situation must be avoided. Dating is forbidden. Limited 
courtship only begins with the father's approval after the young man 



requests permission for the daughter's hand through an often highly j 
ritualized process wlfj^lt may include the services of an intermediary \ 
( portador) . If the father accedes to the suitor's request, the young 
man may then make periodic visits to her home--meet ings which are, of 
course, chaperoned. As in the case of many young Anglo women^ the elaborate 
marriage ceremony is the high-point in the girls' life. 
V Rubel points out that the above pattern was the normative ideal in 

Weslaco, Texas, being more or less followed by local families. However, 

♦ ■ - ^ * ^ 

he noted the gradual attraction among Mexican American youth toward the 

N 

Anglo customs of unchaperoned and serial dating ^and the desire to avoid 
possible parental refusal 6y elopement (1966:77). ^ ^ 

In New Mexica, Knowltpn found that with movement to large cities, 
such strict guidelines had been attenuated, but in it\any cases, not too 
radically. . „ ."^ 
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Many families will still not p6H©it thei^ daughters, to • '*\ 

dat^ before they go to college. Others accept controlled 
dating. The girl Is not 'permitted to date many different 
. boys but is expected' to go steady or t</ date* only one or 
• two. Varied dating vf\\\ definitely shadow a Spanish- i 
American girl's reputation. ^ The girl is not perijpi^ted . y 
to bring her boyfriend i n to/ her* home or to introduce 
him to her paren'ts. This would be regarded as an insgft. 
When a couple has agreed upon marriage, the boy will come 
with his parents tp make a formal-visit to the girl*s 
home (1965:^5). . ' ^ ' 

Clark's analysis of San Jose revealed patterns that were at mjxed 
variance ^ki th traditional practices. Famili^es were diVided in allowing, 
their daughters to date. Among patjerffsfrom Mexico, there was strong 
resistance to dating. Nonetheless, a number of girls dpenl^ defied , 
their parents commands, and followed Anglo^ customs. In general, however, 

if ^ , 

girls were allowed to go to mixed parties and. dances. Most marriages 
were arranged with 1 ittle parental interference. Clark specyl^ted that 
in only pne out of lOff cases were parents in control of marriage 
arrangements (1959:1^2-143). # 
In Kansas City, parental authority appeared to be considerably less. 
Liti states that, **Gifls ,tob refuse to be .regulated by parents." And, 
most parents agreed that at age 18, ^flrf^rls^ should be al lowed" independence^. 
Intreasihgly more unmarried high scfTool graduates* were movi.ng away fr^ 
^ome into apartmer^ts. Even at Vounger ages, girls. were being given freer 
rein, -and dating practices were approximating those of Anglo yoyths: r 

'".,.'.4:he use of the^ telephone is so effective in*fixing a date that the • 

^ . ^. - - - '> .1 . ^ 

parents recognize the impossibility of controllmg their daughters* 
contact with the^^r boyfriends. Man v^' parents , however, still object to 

' e 

loose behavior and some parents set certain nights and a curfew for 

< ** - 

their daughter's dating" .(1963:82). ^ - * 
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. On this basis of this limited evidence, it appearf*'that dating and 
courtship patterns are being modified perhaps more quickly than -othei^ 
t^rdits such^ 1^ fami ly roles. Al l of the factors whi*h have been^ jC . 
mentroned in previous \ect ions seemingly -have relevance to these changes, 
but perhaps the most Important variable is generat lon--since "Tt is the 
youth who have been encountering the dilemma of reconciling parental 
expectations with the conventional behavior of othjer youths. 

,/ 

Intei^marriage , • 

The ul timate indicator of assimitatlon Is interma1rria,ge. And, as 
the Hex lean •^American population becpmes increasingly heterogeneous, and 
^as assimilation Into Anglo society Increases, we should expect the rate 
of marriage^ be twe«{n Me)^ican-Amer leans and Anglos to concomi tant fy rise. 
Data from a variety of sources, reveal that f^xican-^Americans^are 
entering into more primary relationships with Anglos over time. For 
example, Grebler, et al., found that whereas about 15^ of their Los Angeles 
resppriHents had predominantly An^lo childhood friends; aljpost of their 
chlldrens' friendls were predominantly Anglo (1970:396),. ^ Data from* 
San Antpnio, on the other haad, reveal that there are significantly fewer 
Mexican-Americans (both adults and children) having mostly close Anglo 
associates. /Likewise, in terms of orientations toward intermarriage, 
San Antonio Hex ican^Ameri cans voice greater opposition (although those 
/avoring social distance are only 20^)^(1970:392). r 

Studies base^ on the analysis of maVriage records support ^he above 
findings, concerning differential ethnic association-; The intermarriage 
rate' for Mexican-^Amdricans //n San Antonio between 19^0 andJ955 was about 

And although in Los^ Angeles beti;}een 1924 and 193?-f U was tinly 

# ,. * * 
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nine percent; in 1963 intermarriage was 2S%. N|w*Mexico d^a graphically 
illustrate the 'phenomenon of. increasing rates'" over time: 192^-19^0, 
eight percent; 1953,' 13%; and 196^, 19* (Grebler, et al,, l970:Vo6)- 
Examinations of marriage records in'the South Texas cities of Brownsville, 
Edirfburg, and Sinton by my associate Phillip Monk, conversely, reveal 
that although rates have been increas ing over time, the^ change has been 
rather undramatic and the r^tea^are considerably less than t^iose of the 
above three study areas. He also noted significant variations in rates 
between these South Texas commuai^ties (1975)- 

. In Kansas (fity, Lin found an Increlsing rate of Anglo-MexYlwn-Amer ican 
marriages--despi te the greatSesTstance parents usually mounted against > 
them. One-third of the marriages were with Anglos; and purportedly 
intermarriagit was an important sour^d^ of cleavage within the MexicanrAmericd 
community. Hostility was usually directed against tWose who w^e felt to 
be ''too good for Mexicans." Intere|ftingly , the success rate>f Ang>o male- 
Mexican female marri^ages was conStderably^ higher than that of the opposite 
arrangement.* Indeed, with an alleged failurte rate of 80* between Bex i can 
male-Anglo female marriages, local priests strenuously counselled against 
this particular form. Anglo wives-'were supposedly much more d^andin^ 
and shrewish than their Mexi c^n-Amer i99n counterparts. (t might add that . 
Anglo wives might ha\?e been also much less* tolerant toward the peccadilloes 
of their Mexican husbands than would Mexican wives.) Nevertheless, Lin 
.suggests that even if the marriage is stable, it eventually alienates 
both huslands and wives from their respective ethnic groups to the e\tent 
that they become "'marginal men" (1963:80-8^). 

On the other hand, Officer discovered that intermarriages were quite 
stable (denoting n relatively low divorce rate) and of a non-al ienat ive 



nature in TVc;5on, Arizona* With a long histoid of Intermarriages in 
the city, over 25% were'mlxed in^ 1959» And while early patterns 
conformed to the Ang16 male-Mexican female variant, alnjpst half 
were now betwe^en Mexican-Amer icaa men and Anglo women* The couples 
were remaYkably wel l-adjusted and accepted by both ethnic gfoups* The 
writer made the interesting observation that In most cases one of the 
partners usually gave up many vestiges of his or her cultural background, 
and seldom was there an equal ^blending* He was impressed 

I, .**wlth the nunt^r of mixed marriages brought ^to my 

attent^ion in which the Anglo partner had been the 
one wh6 did most of the adjusting* Anglo spouses 
often learned Spanish after their marriages and began 

^ ^ to participate 4n the activities of the colony* This ^ 
' ' ^ certainly was^related to the fact that Mexican family ^ 
1,1 fe was so much stronger than that of the Anglos, and 
there was a tendency of 6 nuclear family based on a 
mixed marriage to pull toward the extended family of 
the Mexican^ partner (1964:108)* 

However, in general it seems that variatiops in rates of IntermailH^igg^ 

\appear to be influenced by a number of factors — factors which in a broad 

sense tend to widen^he Mexican American's reference and participatory 

groups beyond those of the barrio and predominantly Mexican-American 

X 

circles* I ntermarr lag^ appears to be related to such variables as 
occupational status, educational attainment, ethnic make-up of neighborhood, 
etc* (Mittetbach and Moore, 1963)* Historically, intermarriage has 
been most frequent for Mexican-Amef^fcan females than males, although In 
recent years it seems that proportionately greater numbers of males have 
<t entered into mrxed marriages* 

While mixed marriages tend to increase with generation removed 

from immigration to thi U*S., such a generalization may be tenuou« when 

V ^ ***** 

appliexl to specific areas In the U*S* As we know, many of the Spanish 

[ ^ ^- ^ ^ 

Americans of northern New Mexico trace ^"'^ heritage back to pre-U-S* 
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annexation. Yet, within the rural villages, intermarriage Is almost 
non-existent. In the Midwest, particularly in the areas of heavy 
industrialization, interigarriage has been noticeable st nee' the 1920*s 
for numerous first generation Mexican males due tp the lack of con||iensurate 
numbers of in-group females (see Jones, 1928:597, and Taylor, 1932, among 
others) . * 

Importe^ntly* *'rntermarr iage is also contingent upon the historical 
and contemporary nature of local inter-ethnic relations. In many of the 
^'inland** agricultural towns of South Texas, for example, where stratification 
lines have bordered traditionally on semi-caste forms, coTimunity bigotry 
and intolerance has certainly precluded the marital desires of all but 
the most daring inter-ethnic couples. On the other hand, in cities such 
as Brownsvi 1 le,. a* community in many ways much more '^Mexican'* than 
^•American,*' intermarriage has been more or less accepted since the town^s 

inception. Neither should intermarriage be viewed as an unequivocally* 
Anglo-Mexican phenomenon. As an example, one may see the descendants , 
of 19th century Negro soldiers around the southwest Texas *towns of ^ 

Brackettvi 1 le and Del Rio speaking impeccable border Spanish and living 

'•^ barr ios and colon ias . 

In conclusion, it should be cl^ear then that intermarriage is not a 

simplex linear question. While such variables as socioeconomic status | 

and generation bear heavily on this phenomenon; historical processes, ! 

degree of urbanization and isolation, as well as other local conditions 

cannot be ignpred. , / 

Conclusions 

As this review hopeful ly has illustrated, " the Mexican-American 
family^' does not exist. Variables related to variations in family patterns 

(UVAH 



Include: generation removed from immigration , age, occupational status 
and educational attainment, employment status of wife, community of 
residence, specific place of res idence* wl th in the community, region, and 
specific historical conditions. , 



In terms of the Southwest, it appears that families in CaHfornla ^ 
exhibit the greatest* variation, and those In South Texas and rural nortrtern 
New Mexico probably the least. But as Moore suggests , numSrous communities 
in the lAperifil, San Joaquin^ and Coachella valleys have sociologically 
more in common \tfith South Texas towns than with highly urbanized centers 
in California ^(1970: 107-108) • Even within such a metropolis as 
Los Angeles there is a high degree of variation as one goes from^the ^ 
concentrated ethnic enclaves, the barfios, to middle-class suburbs. In 
some South Texas communities such as Zapata, Roma, and Rio Grande City, 
where Mexican -Americans have been historically the ruling political 
and economic force and are over 95% of the total population; '^tradi t ionaT* 
patterns appear to be closely approximated. In others such as Corpus 
Christi and San Antonio, we should find InteVnal differences almost 
commensurate with those existing in Los Angeles. 

The greatest variation from the "traditional" model seen^to be 
found in Midwest cities. Eijther settling out bf*the migrant stream or 
being directly attracted by opportunities for employment in h^avy industry, 
Mexican Americans moving to such places as Kansas City, Chicago, and 
Detroit apparently have been .confronted with the most dramatic alterations 
in family life as they have not had the cultural cushion as families in 
the Southwest have had. They ISave had more or less to face the full 
effects of the dominant society. 



Mexican-American families conventionally have becnr conceptual i zed 
as bastions of stabi 1 1 ty, and respite in an otherwise uncertain and oftjsn % 
hostile world. Although familial relations were supposedly autocratic, 
all .meilftbeTs at least had the assurance of clearly defined role expectations 
to guide them in their everyday behaviors. Given the prcsumabt^^etrdng 

Influence of CathbTicism, divorce was viewed lis an unacceptable altel^native 

• ? 

in the face of an unsatisfactory marriage. 

Stereotypes^ conversely, have 'conveniently glassed over the . * 

objectively ^nd subjectively disorganizing influences of immigratiqjn) 

I ■ . 

economise hardship and poverty, language barriers, cultural and generational 

conflict, as well as the usua^^ problems in day-tq^day living that jhuman 

beings unavoidably face*. With all of these factors against a bacfi^ground 

of ex;plusion and exploitation; it is indeed surprising that such [idyllic 

notions have persisted. Mexican-Amer ican f^mi 1 ies are not unusuilly ^ 

extremely stable— intergenerat ional conf 1 jxts |^re frequent, and Sdiyorce 

and desertion rates are roughly equivalent to those of the Angl<^ population. 4 

A number of studies, bu^t^^perf^s most noteably those by Maiasen (1964), 
Ru^l (1966), and Heller (I966) „ have maintained that the lackjof rapid 
upward social mobility among Mexican Americahs lies in ,the ovejrly exaggerated^ 
influence of family. Accordingly, Mexican Americans cannot gc^t ahead 
because the family takes precedence over the Individual. Any type of 
gainjHSe individual may make (If indeed, he should possess tHaje peculiarly 
nonrMexIcan-American characteristics of high ambition and aspiration) 
will certainly and swiftly be erased because of the enforce^ necessity 
to help needy relatives (who may or may not first try to help themselves). 
THUS, by definiti'on the Mexican American is confine^ to^a^sort of 
socioeconomic treadmill . With thi^ perspective on the '•Dver-adapt i ve'V 



family, It Is but a short analytical leap to the community level and the 
notion of the ''atqfnistic" society. In this community, "non-achievlhg** is 
the norm lest the potentially upwardly mobile family incUr the 'wrath 
and envtdia of less fortunate neighbors. Social^ economic, and political 
gains are viewed by the community as the products of having "sold out" * 
or of some equally nefarious device.- Of courSe, cogperatiton toward 
goal -achievement betiWeen families is clearly out of the <|uestion. In all, 
we see that the tendency for non-achievement is doubly reinforced: first 
at the level of family, secondly wfthln the community context. 

As previously mentioned, such conceptions suggest that Hex I can -Americans 
are their own* worst enemies and that the family and community are constraining 
and non-facM 1 tating groups. As In the picture of the "stable" Mexican- 
American family, the pathological vli^w^of family and commi/ntty clearly 
denies the gains made by Mexican-Americans in Individual pursuits and the 
fact that Mexican Americans do have high career aspirations (see Kuvlesky, 
Wright, and Juarez, 1971; and Wright, Salinas, and Kuvlesky, 1973)- 
Furthernwre, tsuc^ a view fails to recognize the backgreuncj of external 
oppression and the history of highly exacting ^cooperative efforts arttong 
la raza toward suth goals as economic Justice (see, for example, Cohen, 
1968; Erenburg, 1969^; Lopez,- 1970; Wol lenberg, I969) , school reform 
(see Torgerson , 1970^ Gutierrez 'and Hi fsch, 1973pand Frisbie, 1973) » 
and cpmmunity cqptrol (9f political institutions (see Acuna, 1973; Miller 
and Preston, 1973 and Shockley, 1974)* In fact, Chicano parties such 
as La Raza Un ida and Familias Unidas working in highly traditional areas 
in rural South Texas have found the organization* of the community through* 
tightly interdependent family networks to^be quite sqccessful (Mi 1 ler , 1975) . 
Myths of stability and myths of path(}>ogy only obfuscate and relegate ^ 



Mexican-American farrrflies to •'over-social izing'* units somehow curiously 

lacking In humah attributes. They deprive the farfir 1 y of *the qualities • 

of dynamism, change, and variation. ^ ^ 

In closing, it seems clear tha^ dif ferenli al acculturat ionand 

assimilation are closely associated with fami 1 y* chang^. . Perhaps the 

rclatlonshi)) is tautological. NevertheUss , I think4:hat we should' ' 

move on to a different and new stage of analysis in our research. 

For example, rather than beins concerned with proving the acc^l turat^iop- 

assimilation thesis again and again; why not conduct such fundamental 

research as examining the dynamics of families as they attempt to cope 

from a rational framework with a constant variety and never-ending 

« 

number of * internal and external contingencies? Clearly, future research 
must be guided by a new conceptual framework. 
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